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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  “  a  late  Enquiry  into  the  ftruCture  of 
the  human  Body,  relative  to  its  fuppofed- 
influence  on  the  morals  of  Mankind,”  it 
was  attempted  to  be  proved,  “  that  fuch  a 
ItruCture  did  not  of  neceflity  impel,  and 
force  men  to  illicit  aCtions.”  At  the  fame 
time  it  was  allow’d,  that  there  were  certain, 
general  tendencies,  however  varying  in  each, 
yet  generally  found  in  all,  which  led  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  towards  imprudent^  or  offenfive 
behaviour :  and  which,  from  the  intimate 
connection  between  our  animal,  and  ra¬ 
tional  parts,  were  apt  to  be  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  body.  On  this  foun¬ 
dation  generally  have  bad  actions  been  ex- 
cufed ;  but  this  excufe  will  be  deprived  of 
its  palliating  power,  if  any  thing  can  be 
found  capable  of  removing  thofe  indifpofi- 
tions  of  the  Body,  which  tend  to  generate 
the  irregular  affeCtions  of  the  Mind. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  a  proper  attention  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  health,  as  might  general¬ 
ly  be  expected,  and  very  often  obtained, 
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would  contribute  to  fo  defirable  an  end ;  for 
that  is  properly  the  ftruchxre  of  man.  And 
whatever  deviations  we  knowingly  intro¬ 
duce,  or  accidentally  experience,  from  the 
defigned  ftandard  of  our  well-being,  is  con-^ 
trary  to  the  defign  of  nature :  but  as  argu¬ 
ments  that  are  taken  from  the  happinefs  of 
individuals,  are  feldom  found  of  fufficient 

force,  to  keep  men  under  neceffary  re- 
ftraints  in  this  matter  ^  it  is  attempted  to 
work  upon  them  by  more  enlarged  confide- 
rations^  to  warm  them  with  a  zeal  that  fel¬ 
dom  fails,  the  Good,  and  Profperity  of  their 
Country.  By  endeavouring  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  man  who  regulates  his  mind, 
by  a  proper  treatment  of  his  body,  is  the 
Publick’s  bed:  defender,  and  his  Country's; 
trued:  friend. 

If  the  fingularity  of  the  undertaking  fliall 
have  fometimes  led  the  Author  into  fpecu- 
lations  of  too  refin’d  a  caft,  and  he  fliould 
be  thought  to  have  thrown  in  conjectures 
on  fome  occafions,  where  he  was  expected 
to  have  produced  the  weight  of  proofs,  he 
trufts  to  the  candor  of  his  readers  to  excufe 
him,  on  the  ftrength  of  his  good  inten¬ 
tions  :  which  are  to  point  out  certain  pro¬ 
bable 


bable  means,  not  only  of  advancing  the 
profperity  of  one,  but  of  many  kingdoms : 
and  not  limply  to  be  a  friend  to  neighbours, 
and  fellow-citizens,  but  to  human  nature, 
however  extenfively  difperfed. 

And  indeed  he  thinks  his  Obfervations 
full  as  conclufive,  as  thofe  of  the  ingenious 
Author  of  L'Efpnt  des  Loix,  who  in  his 
Chapter  (a)  of  the  Principle  of  a  monarch¬ 
ical  government,  befides  dividing  Virtue, 
(fomewhat  unintelligibly)  into  a  (b)  politi¬ 
cal ,  moral ,  and  religious  kind ;  looks  on  the 
love  of  our  country,  the  facrificing  private 
affections  to  public  utility  ;  and  every  dif- 
pofition,  that  gives  dignity  to  a  charadter, 

(a)  Dans  les  Monarchies,  la  politique  fait  faire 
les  grandes  chofes,  avec  le  moms  de  V ertu  qu’elle 
pent. 

L’Etat  fubfifle  independamment  de  1’ Amour 
pour  la  Patrie,  du  defir  de  ia  vraie  gloire,  du  re- 
noncement  a  foi-meme,  du  facrifice  de  fes  plus  chers 
interets,  et  de  toutes  ces  vertus  heroiques,  que  nous 
trouvons  dans  les  Anciens,  et  dont  nous  avons  leu- 
lement  entendu  parler.  Les  Loix  y  tiennent  la  place 
de  toutes  ces  vertus  dont  on  n’a  aucun  befoin. 

(b)  Je  parle  ici  de  la  Vcrtu  politique ,  qui  eft  la 
Vertu  morale  dans  le  fens  qu’elle  fe  dirige  au  Bien 
general  fort  peu  de  Vertus  morales  particulieres  , 
et  point  du  tout  de  cette  vertu  qui  a  du  rapport 
auxVerites  revelees,  L' Ejprit  des  Loix,  Tom,imicr 
Liv.  3eme-  Chap.  5eme’ 
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or  merits  tiie  reward  of  public  approba¬ 
tion,  as  not  at  all  neceffary,  and  indeed, 
rather  detrimental,  to  the  particular  mode 
of  government  he  is  considering. 

Now  on  the  contrary,  the  Author  of  the 
following  flieets  cannot  but  be  of  opinion, 
that  an  attention  to  every  private,  and  pub¬ 
lic  duty,  whether  of  moral  or  religious  obli¬ 
gation,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  form  of  government :  and  that 
therefore  he  is  pointing  out  a  probable 
fource  of  public  good,  by  fire  wing  how 
feme  of  the  affeftions  may  be  fo  happily 
regulated,  as  to  obviate  the  diffufive  mil¬ 
ch  iefs  of  which  they  are  capable,  when  im¬ 
petuous,  and  under  no  controul. 

He  thinks  the  following  Refieftions  top 
are  no  improper  fupplement  to  the  fubjedt 
of  his  late  Enquiry  $  and  fome  of  them 
would  have  been  inferted  there,  but  for 
want  of  room  :  That  the  two  books  toge¬ 
ther  make  up  one  fingle  plan,  on  which 
pien  might  fafely  found  their  happinefs  $ 
whether  man  be  confider’d  in  his  private 
capacity  as  an  Individual ,  or  in  his  public 
relation,  to  the  Body  Politic . 
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CHAP.  I. 


E  learn  from  authentic  records  of 


V  V  early  hiftory,  that  considerable  ho¬ 
nors,  and  very  exemplary  rewards  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Profefibrs  of  medical  Science. 
JEfculapius,  Hippocrates ,  and  many  more 
might  be  quoted  in  Support  of  the  truth  of 
this  affertion.  It  would  feem  that  they 
thought  no  recompenfe  could  be  too  great 
for  thole,  who  faved  a  father,  a  child,  a 
patriot,  or  a  friend.  If  felf-love  Should  b§ 
faid  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  this 
grateful  profulion  of  reward,  the  observa¬ 
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lion  is  not  without  probability.  But  wt 
likewife  learn,  and  from  authority  of  an 
equal  date,  that  the  Art  itfelf  was  held  in 
high  eftimation  ;  as  being  the  refult  of  la¬ 
borious,  and  painful  refearches,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  human  Nature. 

Through  a  long  fucceffion  of  Ages,  the 
Profeffion  has  undergone  a  difagreeable  va¬ 
riety  of  changes ;  influencing  to  a  greater, 
or  lefs  degree  its  eftimation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  For  as  ftates  and  empires  have 
their  rife  and  fall,  as  Rulers  change  and 
deviate  from  the  principles  of  their  prede- 
ceffors ;  fo  at  different  periods  have  Phyfi- 
cians  arofe,  who  from  ignorance,  fuper- 
ftition,  enthufiafm,  or  affeftation,  have 
brought  confufion,  and  difcredit  on  the  art 
of  healing.  Not  that  to  bring  back  medi¬ 
cine  to  its  original  principles,  (however 
loud  the  name  of  Hippocrates ,  has  deferved- 
ly  founded)  would  be  to  reftore  it  to  real 
purity  :  for  the  experience  of  later  ages,  has 
learned  to  correct  many  errors,  that  obfcur. 
ed  the  ancient  theories ;  and  extenflve  na¬ 
vigation  has  introduced  much  more  effica¬ 
cious,  anfl  at  the  fame  time  lefs  dangerous 
medicines,,  into  modern  practice. 
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The  difcovery  of  the  circulation  like  that 
of  the  longitude,  teaches  us  how  to  avoid 
the  rocks,  and  quickfands  on  which  the  an¬ 
cients  fo  often  fplit.  Too  much  diffidence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  temerity 
on  the  other,  were  the  two  fatal  extremes 
of  the  ancient  phlebotomy.  The  capital 
Medicines  even  of  later  times,  were  many 
of  them  little  lefs  compounded,  than  the 
Mi t hr i date $  of  which  the  very  ingenious 
Author  of  the  Anti-theriaca  elegantly  ob~ 
ierves,  that  it  refembles  the  numerous, 
undifciplin’d  forces  of  a  barbarous  King ; 
?c  made  up  of  a  diffonant  crowd,  collected 
ec  from  different  countries,  mighty  in  ap- 
€C  pearance,  but  in  reality  an  ineffedtive 
*£  multitude,  that  only  hinder  one  another.5* 
A  very  ftriking  pidture  of  fuch  farraginous 
Compofitions,  and  applicable  to  many,  ftill 
retain'd  abroad \ 

Under  ttiele  regulations,  the  Science  in 
queftion  is  allowed  to  be  neceffary,  and  ufu- 
ally  beneficial  to  mankind.  But  this  gene¬ 
ral  commendation  of  it,  does  not  feem  cal¬ 
culated,  fufficiently  to  defend  it  from  the 

malevolent  attacks  of  unreafonable  men. 

"/ 

And  indeed  there  has  never  been  (as  far  as 
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I  know,)  a  fufficient  enquiry  made,  how 
far  the  advantages  of  Medicine  can  reach  i 
or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  what  are  all 
the  poffible  bleffings  we  derive  from  Health. 
Every  one  will  be  ready  here  immediately 
to  exclaim,  That  the  value  of  health  is  per¬ 
fectly  underftood ;  that  the  mo  ft  ignorant 
have  at  fome  time  or  other  experienced  the 
lofs  of  it  i  that  without  it,  life  is  fcarce  a 
bleffing  $  and  the  good  things  of  life  with¬ 
out  it,  become  infipid.  In  this  light  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Health  is  underftood  by 
all^  and  this  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  fair  repre- 
fentation.  But  it  is  propofed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sheets  to  examine,  whether  we  may  not 
extend  the  influence  of  this  falutary  bleff- 
ing,  eonfiderably  farther ;  fo  as  to  make  the 
well-being,  profperity,  and  liability  of  Em- 
ptres ,  greatly  dependent  on  the  health  of 
Individuals :  and  if  this  can  be  made  out, 
then  that  Study  muft  be  deemed  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  which  thus  influences  (as 
it  were)  the  Adlions  of  a  Univerfe .  And  its 
importance  thus  once  eftabKfh’d,  the  fub- 
jccc  will  naturally  lead  us  on  to  examine, 
w  hat  flaws  are  to  be  found  in  the  condudl, 

and  what  methods  are  likely  to  extend,  the 
benefit  of  Phyfic* 


Now 
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Now  the  witty,  and  fevere  farcafms  that 
have  been  fo  frequently  employ’d  againfl 
the  pradtice  of  Phyfic,  cannot  be  brought 
to  difcountenance  the  prefent  Enquiry, 
Were  there  indeed  exifting  fuch  men,  or 
nations,  as  never  knew  the  feelings  of  pain* 
or  difeafe ;  the  introducing  of  medicines  in¬ 
to  fuch  conftitutions,  would  undoubtedly 
introduce  a  feries  of  both ;  and  the  remedy 
be  more  properly  the  diftemper.  But  in 
what  happy  land  fuch  Beings  exift,  as  are 
ever  exempt  from  the  baleful  viciffitudes  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  Moifture  and  Drought  ; 
from  internal  Paflions  and  external  Vio¬ 
lence  *  from  Errors  of  Judgement,  and  Ex- 
cefs  of  Indulgence,  is  incumbent  on  fuch 
Scoffers  to  fhew.  Thefe  Obfervations  are 
calculated  for  the  World  as  it  is  \  not  for  a 
primaeval  Paradifey  or  a  fictitious  Utopia . 

It  will  readily  be  granted  me,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  but  curforily  be  hinted,  that 
health,  and  ftrength,  are  as  neceffary  to  exe¬ 
cute,  as  found  reafon,  and  fober  judgement 
to  plan  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  That  the  Spirit  and  Robuftnefs  of 
individuals,  are  literally  the  Strength,  as 
numbers  are  the  Riches  of  a  State.  And 

•f  B  that 
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-that  a  mind  pining  under  real,  or  but  ima¬ 
ginary  misfortunes,  will  fcarce  look  abroad 
in  domeftic  troubles,  or  lend  a  hand  to  fave 
the  national  fhip.  And  fhould  there  be 
truth  in  obfervations  like  thefe,  then  every 
thing  that  promotes,  or  preferves  health  ; 
that  procures  ftrength  and  robuftnefs  of 
Body  ;  greatnefs  and  fortitude  of  Soul  ;  that 
regulates  the  affedtions,  and  fubdues  the 
corruptions  of  our  nature,  muff  neceffarily 
be  the  Objedt  of  national  concern,  and  the 
Study  that  promotes  it,  a  benefit  to  the 
Public. 

There  are  fuch  various  ways  by  which 
the  manners,  and  condudt  of  Individuals, 
may  be  warped  from  their  original  redd- 
tude,  fo  as  to  introduce  confufion  into  a 
ftate,  that  to  purfue  them  all  through  their 
utmoft  extent,  would  be  almoft  an  endlefs 
undertaking  ;  but  we  have  this  confolation 
on  our  fide,  that  fuch  a  talk  is  unneceffary. 
If  Evils  can  be  traced  from  principles  into 
addon  a  variety  of  combination  of  them, 
may  eafily  be  forefeen,  to  give  variety  and 
vigour  to  their  effects.  The  per  Ions  on 
whom,  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when, 
it  adts,  will  ufually  account  for  every  kind 
5*  ,  of 
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of  appearance  it  puts  on.  And  in  feme  fuch 
comprehenfive  form  as  this,  it  is  imagined 
the  propofed  Enquiry  may  be  made. 

But  there  is  one  general  Obfervation  ne- 
ceflaiy  to  be  premifed,  as  it  affects  every  part 
of  the  Argument;  namely,  that  it  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  nature  of  Man,  to  be  total¬ 
ly  uninterefted  in  what  palies  in  the  world 
around  him.  A  lingle  link  difcontinued  at 
both  ends,  wras  never  known  in  the  chain  of 
nature.  Nor  is  the  reafon  at  all  difficult  to 
be  affigned.  Man  is  not  God ,  a  lelf-exiftent, 
independent  being,  without  parts,  or  paf- 
lions  •  Man  therefore  muft  be  connected 
with  his  own  rank  of  Beings ;  and  they  of 
confequence  with  him  ;  and  then  how  can 
it  be  aflerted  with  any  degree  of  reafon,  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  others,  how,  and 
in  what  manner  a  Man  behaves  by  himfelf, 
fince  others  muft  be  liable  to  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  his  actions,  though  they  are  not 
perhaps  witneffes  of  the  actions  themfelves  ? 
And  in  this  fenfe  an  idle  Man  may  be  faid 
to  do  mifehief ;  and  a  reclufe,  prove  the 
efficient  caufe  of  a  popular  tumult, 

^  But  negative  Virtues  if  not  productive  of 
Evil,  aie  as  little  calculated  to  be  produc- 

B  2  live 
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tive  of  good.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  dis¬ 
charge  my  duty  to  my  neighbour,  that  I  did 
not  a&ually  direSi  the  Knife,  which  it  was 
once  in  my  power  to  have  wrejled  from  the 
Murtherer  s  hand.  The  retirement  of  Achil¬ 
les  from  the  Army  of  the  Greeks  when  want-* 
ed  on  the  fcene  of  Adtion,  though  it  might 
footh  his  own  refentful  difpofition,  was  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  public  caufe.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore,  nor  ever  can  be  abfolutely  infignifi- 
cant  to  the  welfare  of  Society,  what  part  an 
Individual  is  pleafed  to  adL 

The  experience  of  all  hiftory  may  be 
brought  to  Support  a  Similar  method  of  rea¬ 
soning,  Thus  we  find  the  founders  of  Em¬ 
pires,  and  the  mold  celebrated  among  the 
Lawgivers,  laying  down  rules,  and  often 
very  ftridt  ones,  for  the  bodily,  and  mental 
advantages  of  thofe,  who  were  one  day  to 
be  called  to  the  management  of  the  State  * 
and  providing  the  fame  precautionary  re¬ 
gulations  to  fecure  the  due  obedience  of  the 
SubjeB ;  infomuch  as  not  to  truft  the  par¬ 
tial  fondnefs  of  a  parent,  with  the  power 
of  mifcondudting  the  education  of  his 

Child? 
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It  is  admitted  then  (to  bring  our  reafon- 
ing  nearer  to  the  point  in  hand)  that  the 
health,  and  hardinefs  of  Individuals  is  one 
defirable  circumftance  in  a  State.  It  is  not 
neceffary  to  enquire  minutely  into  the  effi¬ 
cient  caufes  of  Courage .  We  know  it  may 
be  a  tranfient  quality,  vanishing  with  the 
precarious  circumftance  that  gave  it  birth. 
It  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  change  of  that 
fellow’s  condutt,  who  fairly  confefs’d  it  by 
faying, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  Zoiiam  perdidit  — . 

< 

And  we  read  of  a  fingular,  and  perhaps 
fingle  inftance,  where  bodily  Sufferings  were 
the  parent  of  artificial  fortitude,  by  inciting 
to  defpair ;  and  where  Cowardice  ever  after 
was  the  confequence  of  a  cure.  But  the 
affertion  remains  unfhaken  by  fuch  in- 
ftances,  while  there  are  fo  many  painful 
labours  both  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Field  ; 
and  while  it  requires  as  well  fortitude  of 
Conftitution,  as  vivacity  of  Thought,  to 
plan  judicioufly,  and  execute  fuccefsfully 
the  various  fchemes  that  are  neceffalry  in  a 
ftate. 


-  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Sobriety  and  Temperance. 


ERHAPS  Sobriety  and  Temperance  may 
JL  be  deemed  the  Guardian  Angels,  that 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  a  State.  But  it  may 
be  thought  as  impoffible  to  fecure  thefe  BlefF- 
Ings,  as  for  Men  to  be  transformed  into 
Angels  on  earth.  And  it  may  appear  very 
ahfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  Medicine  is  capable 
of  contributing  any  thing  more  towards  it, 
than  by  obviating  the  ill  effefts  of  an  op- 
pofite  praftice.  But  Conftitutions  may  be 
partially  changed,  or  harden’d  againft  the 
infiduous  attack.  The  properties  of  deftruc- 
tive  liquors,  may  be  greatly  changed,  and 
fometimes  even  improved  into  falutary  ones. 
What  is  faid  of  the  fierceft  of  the  brute  cre¬ 
ation,  by  fome  of  the  writers  on  natural 
Mftory,  is  indifputably  true  of  Medicines 
taken  from  the  mineral  kingdoms ;  name¬ 
ly  that  the  moft  virulent  compofitions  a- 
mong  them,  may  be  corrected  into  ufe,  and 
even  reduced  to  a  Rate  of  abfolute  infipidi- 
ty.  But  there  is  a  celebrated  vegetable,  an 
Indian  Root,  which  when  firft  extracted 
^  ,  from 
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from  the  earth  is  full  of  deadly  poifon  ;  of 
which  however  properly  managed  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  afterwards  make  all  their  bread.  And 
the  fymptoms  that  ufually  follow  on  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  certain  noxious  plants,  are  fo  exadtly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  intoxication,  as  to  make 
it  not  improbable,  that  the  fame  remedies 
might  probably  be  employ’d  for  both.  Me¬ 
dical  cautions,  and  precepts  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  in  order  to  obviate  the  mifchiefs  of 
too  plentiful  Ingurgitation ;  but  I  think 
when  they  affeft  only  the  offending  party, 
he  ought  to  fuffer  them  in  all  their  painful 
confequences.  However  I  will  give  an  In- 
ftance  or  two,  relative  to  ufeful  cautions  on 
this  head,  as  a  pledge  for  the  poflibility  of 
more ;  and  it  (hall  be  referrd  to  private 
experiences  whether  they  are  deftitute  of 
foundation;  namely,  that  Liquor  acts  in 
general,  with  a  quicker  inebriating  force 
on  blood  when  heated  ;  whether  that  heat 
arifes  from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
force  of  exercife,  or  the  lively  fallies  of 
noify  mirth.  And  that  the  free  ufe  of  fuch 
liquors,  have  a  contrary  effedt  to  what  was 
defign’d,  by  disordering,  inftead  of  raifing 
the  fpirits  deprefs’d  by  Grief.  An  obferva- 

tion 
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tion  which  is  very  much  to  be  attended  to 
on  this  occafion :  as  many  unfortunate  per- 
fons  have  both  ruined  their  reputation,  and 
health,  and  even  fometimes  broke  in  on  the 
happinefs  of  the  public,  by  this  inadequate 
method  of  feeking  eafe. 


CHAP. 


I 
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CHAP.  IIP 


Of  Pity  and  Companion. 


affion  will  furely  be  allow¬ 


ed  me,  to  be  ufeful  paffions  in  the  hu¬ 
man  bread.  They  throw  a  light  of  comfort  on 
obfcure  didrefs,  and  gild  over  the  gloomy 
manfions  of  Sorrow.  But  how  fhall  we  ob¬ 
tain  fuch  defirable  difpofitions  ;  how  plant 
them  in  the  human  heart  ?  Not  furely  by 
Medicine  it  will  be  faid,  but  by  the  autho¬ 
ritative  voice  of  Religion ;  by  the  animat¬ 
ing  example  of  the  Benevolent,  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  thofe,  who  have  tafted  what  it 
is,  to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherlefs ;  a  friend 
to  the  widow ;  a  patron  of  the  affli&ed,  in 
their  mod  aggravated  fufferings;  and  it 
may  be  thought  that  from  powers  fo  great 
as  thefe,  every  defirable  degree  of  fuccefs 
mud  follow.  It  mud,  it  would  follow  ; 
was  Man  but  left  to  his  natural  biafs.  For 
I  affert,  becaufe  I  firmly  believe,  that  the 
feeds  of  Pity  and  Companion,  have  been  de- 
fignedly  fcatter’d  thicker,  than  perhaps  thofe 
of  any  other  pleafmg  propenfity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  When  Poets  or  Hidorians  are 
reprefenting  fome  unnatural  behaviour. 


which 
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which  contradi&s  the  eftablifh’d  maxims 
by  which  human  nature  iliould  in  thofe 
circumftances  have  acted  ;  how  plainly  do 
they  infmuate  the  truth  in  queftion,  by 
having  recourfe  to  fuch  extraordinary  ex- 
pediencies  to  bring  their  Heroes  off.  Then 
it  is  we  hear  of  Marpefian  Rocks,  Hyrcanian 
Tvgers,  and  the  bloody  nipple  of  a  Nero’s 
nurfe.  One  of  them  has  exprefsly  own’d, 
and  elegantly  defcribed,  what  uncorrupted 
nature  fhould  be, 

* — s - < - - - -  MolliJJima  corda 

Humano  generi  dare  fe  Natura  fatetur 
Quce  lacrymas  dedit.  I  Lee  nojlri  pars  optima 
fenfus. 

The  afliftance  then  that  Medicine  mull  give 
on  this  occafion,  is  to  deftroy  the  acquired 
propenfities,  that  inflame  to  an  oppoflte 
behaviour :  a  behaviour  founded  in  pride 
or  paffion,  arifing  it  may  be  from  reiterat¬ 
ed  fullnefs,  provoking  to  peevifhnefs,  and 
not  allowing  a  proper  attention  to  human 
bufferings.  Whether  thofe  bufferings  arife 
from  the  calls  of  importunate  hunger,  or 
from  the  complicated  miferies  that  may 
overtake  even  the  induftrious  poor,  Thofe 
ufeful  members  of  every  ftate,  to  whofe  la¬ 
bours 
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hours  we  owe  not  only  our  houfes  and 
cloathing,  but  in  fome  degree  alfo,  our 
daily  bread.  What  medical  treatment  might 
here  be  neceffary  is  apparent  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  Argument,  and  might  be  in- 
forced  by  a  higher  authority,  and  from  ve¬ 
ry  awful  confiderations  :  but  that  to  thofe 
who  refledt  at  all,  it  can  never  be  necefla- 
ry ;  and  efpecially  in  an  age,  when  Charity, 
in  its  utmoft  extent,  is  the  charadteriftic 
ornament  of  the  Britijh  Nation. 


t 
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CHAP, 


CHAP.  IV, 


NNOCENCE ,  Content  and  Health ,  arc 


allowed  to  be  the  principal  fupports  of 
human  happinefs>  as  the  contrary  condi¬ 
tions  are  of  human  mifery.  But  they  are 
not  fuch  only  in  a  Angle,  and  abftracted, 
but  in  an  extenfive,  and  univerfal  manner. 
For  that  the  Individual  fhould  feel  comfort* 
from  whatever  can  adminifter  to  its  own 
private  fatisfadlion,  and  convenience,  is  a- 
greeable  to  the  ftricleft  laws  of  nature.  But 
Man  may  be  confider’d  in  a  higher  light* 
may  be  placed  in  a  fairer  and  more  amiable 
view ;  as  having  In  him  fomething  fo  very 
adtive,  fomething  of  fo  generous*  and  com¬ 
municative  a’difpofition,  that  he  feems  to 

« 

think  it  an  abfolute  debt  he  owes  to  others* 
to  let  them  into  a  participation  of  his  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  on  the  contrary  that  he  has  a 
claim,  If  occafton  be,  to  call  on  others  to 
partake  of  his  forrows.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  fatisfied,  and  contented  mind,  over¬ 
flows  and  refrefhes  all  around  it.  The 
Neighbourhood  partakes  of  the  pleafmg 
fenfation,  readily  catching,  and  eagerly 


i 
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communicating  the  benevolent  dijpofitiom 
While  Torture ,  and  Anxiety  breed  private 
repinings ;  and  diflatisfied  Murmurers ,  pub¬ 
lic  difcontent . 

Some  irregular  motions,  fome  internal 
diftemperature,  working  through  the  mafs 
of  humours,  and  fpreading  itfelf  on  the 
Countenance  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  birth 
to  the  jealoufy,  and  force  to  the  fufpicions, 
of  (in  general)  a  too  confident  Cafar •  For 
he  exclaims  ~ 

Let  me  have  Men  about  me  that  are  fat , 
Sleek-headed  Men ,  and  fuch  as fieep  anights * 
Ton  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  looky 
He  thinks  too  much  —  fuch  Men  are  dangerous . 

And  in  another  place, 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  eafe. 

Let  a  man  brood  in  private  over  his  fancied 
diftreffes,  and  weigh  them  in  the  partial 
ballance  of  pride,  and  felf-fufficiency,  and 
there  will  be  little  more  left,  (after  what  he 
keeps  to  torment  himfelf  with)  but  a  few 
remains  of  peevifli  paflion,  for  his  more, 
immediate  dependents.  But  let  him  tell,  as 
lie  will  be  inclin’d,  and  fpread  abroad  as  he 

i  will 
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will  be  apt  enough  to  do,  the  private  Hila¬ 
ry  of  his  wrongs,  and  fufferings  ;  and  he 
will  by  degrees  obtain  a  degree  of  credit, 
beyond  his  warmed:  hopes  ;  and  kindle  a 
flame  perhaps  too  fierce  at  laft,  for  his  fin- 
cereft  endeavours  to  extinguifli.  And  if 
this  be  (as  lure  it  is)  no  exaggerated  picture 
of  human  infirmities,  then  may  it  be  of 
more  importance,  than  perhaps  at  firft  fight 
was  fufpeCted,  to  watch  over  whatever  mif- 
management  of  ourfelves,  or  others,  can 
invite  or  entertain  the  malignant  pajjions , 

But  what  force  will  thefe  reflections  not 
derive,  from  applying  them  to  the  illujlri - 
oujly  (I  had  almoft  faid)  the  reputably  wick¬ 
ed?  for  it  is  fufpeCted,  that  feme  of  the 
molt  famous  fcourges  of  Mankind,  whether 
a  Xerxes ,  an  Alexander ,  or  any  other  Hero  of 
a  fimilar  (lamp,  might  have  occafionally 
been  called  off  from  their  deftru&ive  A- 
mufements,  by  feme  judicious  kind  of  me¬ 
dical  treatment.  If  Anger  is  allow'd  to  be 
a  fhort  degree  of  madnefs,  why  fhould  it 
not  be  treated  in  a  fimilar  manner  ?  And 
what  is  Ambition ,  but  a  more  protracted  pa- 
roxyfm,  of  an  extenfively  mifchievous  In¬ 
sanity  ?  And  perhaps  to  cure  Ambition 

would 
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would  be  as  public  a  benefit,  as  to  find  re¬ 
medies  for  the  greateft  tortures  that  affli£t 
the  Body  :  for  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  a 
difeafe  itfelf ;  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  very 
great  ones  to  the  fubjefts  of  its  power. 

But  it  is  not  meant,  by  quoting  a  Xerxes 
or  an  Alexander ,  to  limit  ambition  to  gild¬ 
ed  domes,  or  ftately  palaces.  It  were  hap¬ 
py  for  the  public,  could  the  infection  be 
fo  confin’d.  But  it  is  apt  to  attack  people  of 
every  rank,  and  by  breaking  in  upon  a  re¬ 
gular,  and  neceffary  fubordination,  to  be 
the  parent  of  confufion  in  Societies .  It  i Di¬ 
poles  on  itfelf,  and  others,  under  deceitful 
appearances  and  by  improper,  and  falfe  ap-* 
pellations;  for  fournefs  and  ill-nature  are 
but  difappointed  ambition,  at  lead:  in  the 
greater  part  of  Mankind.  Too  good  ail 
opinion  of  ourfelves,  and  too  indifferent  a 
one  of  others,  are  the  fruitful  parents  of 
this  troublefome  affection  :  and  could  we 
reflrain  the  reftlefs  blood,  and  calm  the  ir¬ 
regular  fallies  of  the  Spirits,  we  might  hope 
fo  expel  ill-nature,  peevifhnefs,  and  difcon- 
tent,  from  their  refidence  in  the  human 
bread. 


Some 
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Some  farther  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
fbbje£t  before  us,  by  obfervations  derived 
from  the  fource  of  impartial  Hiftory ;  which 
warrants  us  to  affert,  that  bodily  pains  have 
begun,  and  often  fatally  encreafed,  fomena- 
tural  tendencies  of  a  degenerate  mind,  to 
deeds  of  horror  and  publick  confufion.  But 
take  thofe  degenerate  minds  in  their  infant 
tendencies,  and  fpare  them,  if  it  may  be, 
this  acquired  malignity,  and  what  benefits 
{hall  we  fay  this  attention  has  conferred  on 
them ;  or  what  bleffings  fhall  we  not  fay,  it 
has,  or  may  perhaps  have  derived  on  Mil¬ 
lions?  Examples  I  am  afraid  might  be  drawn 
from  Englijh,  as  well  as  Homan  Hiftory,  in  fup- 
port  of  fuch  melancholy  truths.  And  from 
all  which  I  am  authorized  to  conclude,  that 
a  proper,  and  occafional  treatment,  though 
but  of  one  Individual,  may  from  the  nature 
of  circumftances,  prove  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  fuch  unexpefted  and  dreadful  con- 
fequences,  as  would  feem  improbable  to 
any  other  experience,  but  that  of  a  world 
like  ours,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  exor¬ 
bitant  offences,  and  fill'd  with  fo  many  in- 
fiances  of  unnatural  Cruelty . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Suicide. 

A  Nation  fuffers  by  the  fuccefs  of  even 
its  own  victorious  forces  —  for  the 
fword  muft  jlay  :  by  the  peaceable  death  of 
Subjects  in  their  beds  at  home  — for  dif- 
eafes  mult  kill :  by  the  execution  of  the 
laws  on  malefactors  —  for  crimes  mult  be 
funijhed.  But  there  are  a  fet  of  felf- deluded, 
unhappy  mortals,  who  have  found  out  a 
way,  without  any  fuch  apparent  neceffity, 
to  rob  the  State  of  a  Subject ;  their  depen¬ 
dants  of  a  Patron  ;  Religion  of  its  honour  % 
and  their  Creator  of  his  undoubted  right ; 
to  difpofe  of  the  workmanlhip  of  his  own 
hands. 

There  is  fomething  fo  complicated  in  the 
crime  of  the  felf-murderer,  that  it  would 
furnilh  matter  for  a  treatife  by  itfelf ;  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  it  has  furnilh’d  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  tongues,  and  pens,  of  fome  of 
the  ableft,  and  bell  of  Men :  yet  I  fear 
without  fo  good,  and  defirable  an  effect  as 
mull  fincerely  be  wilh’d  for  by  all,  but  the 
unhappy  defigners  of  fo  black  a  crime. 

-j'  D  i  We 
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We  read  of  a  Nation,  who  were  unpro¬ 
vided  with  laws,  for  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  who  fhould  deftroy  a  parent ;  and 
who  alledged  in  excufe  when  it  was  objedt- 
ed  to  them  as  a  negle6t,  that  they  looked 
upon  fuch  a  crime,  as  impojftble .  With 
much  greater  reafon  might  we,  at  this  time 
of  day,  in  a  kingdom  blefs’d  with  plen¬ 
ty,  under  a  Religion  void  of  fuperftition, 
and  a  Government  which  makes  the  happi- 
nefs  of  each  Individual  its  conftant  care, 
think  that  felf-murder  could  never  take 
place.  And  the  rather,  becaule  in  coun¬ 
tries,  where  fo  many  blefimgs  do  not  cen¬ 
ter,  the  crime  is  fo  very  rarely  committed. 
And  indeed  we  ourfelves  prove,  how  amaz¬ 
ing  a  fa£t  we  think  it,  by  having  almoft 
laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  refer  fuch 
a  behaviour  to  the  influence  of  Lunacy . 
Which  whether  we  do  properly  or  not,  I 
will  not  flay  to  enquire ;  but  avail  myfelf 
of  it,  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  by  confider- 
ing  it  as  implying,  that  proper  care  might 
have  been  taken,  and  probably  would  have 
prevented  things  coming  to  fuch  a  defpe- 
rate  ifliie.  For  men  are  generally  led  by 
previous,  and  gentle  fteps,  to  crimes  of  an 
enormous  dye.  And  if  we  chufe  to  confi- 

der 
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der  the  fact,  as  the  confequence  of  Inf  unity  % 
we  fhould  do  well  in  time  to  remove,  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  bring  on  fuch  a  melancholy 
difpofition.  And  in  faft,  whether  it  be.  from 
Pride,  Difappointment,  or  Defpair,  if  no 
rational  methods  are  ufed,  to  curb  fuch 
dangerous  paffions,  the  Blood  and  Spirits 
muft  link  under  the  unremitting  oppreffion, 
and  defert  the  poft,  they  might  have  main¬ 
tain’d,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Man. 

If  there  are  fituations,  and  circumftances, 
where  the  precept  of  the  Pbilofopher  can  do 
more  than  the  prefcription  of  the  Phyjiciany 
by  all  means  apply  what  help  you  may  ,  but 
at  all  events  the  Body  muft  be  brought  into 
better  order,  before  the  Mind  is  at  liberty 
to  purfue  its  natural  biafs  5  a  biafs  ever  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  defence  of  the  Body  ;  and  abhorr¬ 
ing  a  violent  feparation  from  it.  And  this 
in  ordinary  circumftances  is  often  brought 
about,  by  fuch  a  degree  of  exercife,  and 
fuch  a  choice  of  company,  as  haftens  the 
circulation  into  falutary  brifknefs  5  by  fuch 
inward  applications,  as  tend  to  thin  the 
vifcid  blood  and  refolve  obftruftions,  and 
by  every  method  that  tends  to  make  the  Bo¬ 
dy  a  comfortable  companion,  and  rational 
auxiliary  to  the  Soul. 

D  2 
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And  this  would  in  general  operate  as  we 
could  wifh,  on  fuch  critical  occafions :  or 
at  leaft  would  contribute  no  inconfiderable 
fhare  toward  the  calling  back  a  diffatisfied, 
and  defponding  mind,  from  venturing  on 
the  verge  of  that  precipice  of  horror ,  from 
whence  one  ftep  farther  plunges  —  into 
Eternity  s  Abyfs . 


i 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Religion, 

IT  may  poflibly  feem  Arrange,  and  at  firft 
fight  perhaps  give  offence,  to  have  Re¬ 
ligion  introduced  on  this  occafion  ;  efpeci- 
ally  with  a  defign  of  fhewing  that  it  may 
be  influenced  by,  and  is  in  fome  degree  de¬ 
pendant  on,  the  power  of  Medicine.  Is  it 
not,  may  fome  hafty  reader  be  apt  to  fay, 
the  acknowledged  province  of  Religion,  be- 
caufe  derived  from  Divine  authority,  to  re¬ 
gulate  by  its  own  power  the  unruly  paflions; 
to  fubdue  innate  corruptions,  and  to  bring 
the  Body,  and  its  offences  into  proper  fub- 
jedlion  ?  And  if  fo,  is  not  the  order  of 
things  here  inverted;  the  caufe  miftaken 
for  the  effedt ;  if  not  occafion  given  to  draw 
a  dangerous  inference  ;  that  at  this  rate  Re¬ 
ligion  may  come  to  be  proved  the  fame  with 
Conjlitutionl  To  obviate  fuch  unwarrant¬ 
able,  and  undefigned  confequences,  and  to 
render  the  propofition  not  improbable,  let 
it  be  remarked  in  the  firft  place,  that  by  Re¬ 
ligion  here,  is  not  meant  only  the  alient 
which  the  mind  gives  to  divine  truths ;  but 
the  adtual  complying  with  whatever  is  com¬ 
mand- 
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manded,  and  abftaining  from  whatever  is 
forbidden,  efpecially  when  it  contradicts 
our  warmeft  inclinations.  And  in  what 
manner  can  fuch  a  victory  be  ever  obtain¬ 
ed,  if  the  Body  is  not  at  lead:  as  tractable 
as  the  mind?  But  many  Arguments  may  be 
brought  to  favour  the  alfertion  even  in  the 
firft  inftance.  Thus  no  refolutions  howe¬ 
ver  ftrong,  or  reward,  however  confider- 
able,  could  make  that  Man  alert,  or  even 
keep  himfelf  awake,  who  had  taken  down  a 
ftrong  opiate,  inftead  of  fomething  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  Spirits  ;  nor  any  Arguments  of 
Religion  make  a  Man  overpowered  with 
drink,  or  inflam’d  with  rage,  to  be  in  an 
inftant  fober,  rational  and  calm ;  to  liften 
with  attention,  or  to  obey  with  alacrity, 
whatever  was  propofed  as  the  exact,  and 
proper  rule  of  his  actions.  Nothing  lefs  than 
a  miraculous  influence  would  here  be  necef- 
fary,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  queftion. 
I  am  only  hinting  at  the  ordinary,  and 
eftablifhed  methods,  by  which  truths  are 
offer’d  to  the  underftanding ;  and  by  which 
mankind,  in  their  impartial  intervals,  are 
readily  brought  to  compliance.  I  fay  impar¬ 
tial  intervals  ;  inafmuch  as  too  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  active  life,  leans  to  a  biafs  pre¬ 
judicial  to  our  true  intereft. 
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But  I  am  warranted  from  the  higheft  of 
all  Authorities,  no  lefs  than  that  of  the  fa- 
cred  Scriptures,  to  affert  the  neceffity  of  a 
proper  difpofition  of  the  Man,  to  procure  a 
ferious  belief,  and  confcientious  practice  of 
the  extenfive  duties  of  the  Chrifiian.  I  am 
aware  of  a  folution  of  this,  from  a  different 
power,  the  power  of  Grace  in  our  Hearts.  I 
fuppofe  the  meaning  of  this  expreffion  uni- 
verfally  underftood ;  and  I  admit  the  awful 
truth  in  its  utmofl  latitude.  But  this  will 
rather  confirm,  than  any  way  invalidate  my 
reafoning.  For  it  is  apparent,  that  the  pre¬ 
cepts  “  not  to  be  full  of  wine  wherein  is 
“  excefs  •”  not  to  be  angry  overmuch 
“  to  abftain  from  flefhly  luffs,”  &c.  can  no 
other  ways  be  underffood  of  fuch  high  im¬ 
portance,  fo  fatal  to  Man’s  everlafling  wel¬ 
fare,  but  as  they  exclude  while  indulged 
the  pofhbility  of  admitting  ferious,  and  fa- 
lutary  reflections  ;  or  if  it  were  poffible  to 
admit  them  in  fuch  moments  of  diffipation, 
of  improving  them  to  the  important  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  gracioufly  de- 
figned.  And  in  either  cafe,  as  far  as  the 
prefent  reafoning  goes,  Religion  feels  itfelf 

at  a  lofs,  how  to  proceed  for  the  fafety  of 
the  Man. 
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But  unfortunately  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  take  up  the  fubjeft  in  its  moft  ag¬ 
gravated  Rate.  For  let  Man  be  view’d  in  a 
much  cooler,  and  more  familiar  path  of 
life  ^  and  ftill  we  fhall  have  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fufpedt,  that  his  deviations  from  refti- 
tude  of  fentiment,  and  conduft,  are  no  o- 
ther  ways  the  effe£t  of  want  of  Religion, 
than  as  he  chufes  to  keep  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
conftant  difiipation  of  pleafure,  fuch  a  di- 
ftraftion  of  bufmefs,  or  fuch  a  fullennefs  of 
felf-intereft,  as  utterly  unqualifies  him  from 
liftening  to  thofe  fuggeftions,  which  are  ever 
at  hand  to  direct  him  to  his  truell  good. 
But  principally  difqualified  even  in  thefe 
inftances,  from  a  preter-natural,  and  noxi¬ 
ous  change  introduced  into  the  animal 
Oeconomy  :  inafmuch  as  abftinence  from 
unlawful  indulgences ;  a  withdrawing  from 
the  fatigue,  and  hurry  of  fervile  bufinefs ; 
a  bidding  adieu  to  the  fordid  flavery  of  an 
unbounded  love  of  riches,  fets  him  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  experience  the  exalted  truths,  and  to 
fhare  the  rapturous  pleafures  of  Virtue. 
And  then  fuppofe  the  Man  once  more  to 
immerfehis  powers  in  hurry  and  fatigue,  and 
to  give  his  Body  to  the  excefles  already  men¬ 
tioned  y  and  he  will  experience  the  fame 

igno- 
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ignorance  of  intellectual  truths,  and  find 
the  fame  inaptitude  to  purfue  his  real  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  hardening  of  the  Heart  of  Pharaoh ; 
the  making  the  Heart  the  feat  of  good  and 
evil  affections ;  the  breaking  of  the  Heart 
with  borrow,  and  the  like,  however  they 
may  partly  have  a  metaphorical  meaning, 
will  alfo  admit  of  one,  favourable  to  our 
prefent  purpofe.  For  Man  is  a  free  agent, 
becaufe  there  is  a  capability  in  him  of  at¬ 
tending  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  of  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  yet  it  is  in  his 
power,  fo  to  mifmanage  himfelf,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  either  the  one,  or  the 
other.  The  operations  of  the  mind  cannot 
be  duly  exerted,  but  in  a  proper  conftitu- 
tion  of  bodily  organs.  In  death,  not  at  all ; 
in  fome  difeafes  tmperfeSlly ;  in  the  tumult 
of  vicious  affections,  improperly.  The  chief 
and  moft  important  feat  then  of  corporeal 
influence,  exerting  itfelf  againft  the  bene¬ 
volent  intentions  of  the  Soul,  muft  be  the 
Blood  with  its  fountain  the  Heart-,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  without  reafon  made 
the  fource,  or  efficient  caufe,  of  the  many 
mifchiefs  the  Body  brings  on  the  mind. 
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A  Man  may  firmly  believe  all  the  truths 
of  the  Gofpel,  acknowledge  the  propriety, 
as  well  as  the  obligation  he  is  under,  to  bear 
with  infults,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  abftain 
at  all  events  from  embruing  his  hands  in 
blood ;  and  yet  let  this  Man  be  but  raifed 
to  a  proper  degree  of  paffion,  and  he  will 
dare  not  only  to  curfe  his  enemy ,  but  to  flab 
his  friend :  and  then  in  the  interval  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  few  minutes  he  fhall  fee,  acknowledge, 
and  lament  his  crime ;  that  is,  when  (as  we 
properly  exprefs  it)  the  heat  of  his  pafion  is 
over,  and  the  Man  (that  is,  his  blood)  is  once 
more  cool.  Hence  in  proportion  to  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  fome  conftitutions  are  in¬ 
clin’d  to  fudden  commotions  of  the  blood 
beyond  others,  arifes  the  propenfity  to  more 
frequent  offences  ;  againft  decency  and  du¬ 
ty.  And  therefore  I  hope  it  is  by  this  time 
made  fafficiently  apparent  that  the  keeping 
in  due  temper  the  fluids,  and  folids  of  the 
Body,  whether  by  a  prudent  attention  to 
the  nature,  and  quantity  of  our  nourifh- 
ment ;  the  times  and  degrees  of  our  ex- 
ercife ;  the  conifant,  and  fuitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  aCtive  powers  of  the  mind  > 
that  this  I  fay  has  a  natural  aptitude  to  lay 
us  open  to  the  conviction  of  religious  truths, 
4  and 
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and  to  make  us  pliant  to  be  directed  in  our 
behaviour,  by  its  laws.  And  then  (to  bor¬ 
row  the  words  of  an  admired  Author)  “  to 
C£  what  a  blefied  harmony  would  it  tune  the 
<c  world!  what  order  and  peace  would  it 
“  introduce  !  there  would  then  be  no  op- 
cc  preffive  Governors,  or  mutinous  Subjects: 
€c  no  unnatural  Parents,  or  contumacious 
<c  Children  ;  no  idle  Shepherds,  or  ftraying 
cc  Flocks  :  none  of  thofe  domeftic  jarrs 
cc  which  often  difquiet  and  fometimes  fub- 
£C  vert  families.  —  All  would  be  calm  and 
cc  ferene,  and  give  us  in  reality  that  golden 

u  age ,  of  which  the  Poets  did  but  dream  ” 

! 

This  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  great  a 
bleffing,  to  fpring  from  fo  inconfiderable  a 
fource,  as  the  feeding  on  Acorns ;  flaking 
the  thirft  at  a  cryftal  fpring ;  or  any  other 
inftance  of  primaeval  abftinence  and  rujlie 
fimplicity.  Yet  if  Poets  fometimes  feign, 
mifreprefent,  or  lavifhly  adorn  their  Sub- 
je£t,  (and  who  doubts  but  that  they  often 
do  all  this)  yet  whence  (hall  we  derive  the 
received  notion,  of  a  more  untainted  age  of 
manners;  how  account  for  the  concurring 
allufions  of  fo  many  reputable  writers,  but 
from  their  drawing  their  moft  interefting 
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fcenes  from  Nature  herfelf,  and  handing 
down  to  us,  what  they  had  received  from 
their  PredecefTors,  as  the  reprefentation  of 
the  earlier  purity  of  manners  ? 

But  if  we  cannot  fo  readily  give  our  af- 
fent  to  fuch  propofitions,  becaufe  depend¬ 
ing  on  uncertain  teftimony  ;  we  may  truft 
(I  prefume)  to  the  facred  Records ;  where 
there  are  fufficient  tokens  of  plainnefs  of 
diet,  fimplicity  of  ornament,  and  unaffeft- 
ednefs  of  condu£f,  beyond  almoft  concep¬ 
tion,  or  comparifon.  And  from  the  fame 
Records  we  iearn  (when  other  cuftoms  pre¬ 
vailed)  that  fuitable  confequences  were  as 
invariably  feen  to  arife,  Rebellion,  and  e- 
very  offenfive  fpecies  of  foul  ingratitude,  be¬ 
ing  the  returns  made  to  the  kindnefs  of 
an  indulgent  Providence  ;  and  fullnefs  ever 
proving  the  parent  of  dif content  and  Sin. 

Would  it  have  been  thus,  if  fuch  caufes 
did  not  naturally  tend  to  produce  fuch  pro¬ 
portional  effects  ?  Would  not  one  miracle 
more,  have  been  fuperadded  to  the  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  amazing  number,  which  the  fa¬ 
vour’d  Nation  experienced,  to  have  kept 
it  from  fuch  grofs  offence?  But  perhaps 

Pro- 
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Providence  faw  fit  to  leave  Man  to  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequences  of  actions,  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  which  he  was  endued  with  fenfe  e- 
nough  to  difcover,  and  which  he  knew  it 
was  in  his  own  power  to  bring  on,  or  avoid. 

But  the  very  ceremonies,  and  rites  of 
'Religion  itfelf,  feem  in  fome  countries  to 
have  been  entirely  model !’d,  by  the  propen- 
fities,  and  difpofitions  of  the  Inhabitants. 
The  Lupanaria  were  certainly  never  infti- 
tuted  in  honour  of  Continence ;  nor  the  com¬ 
bat  of  Gladiators  to  promote  Pity .  A  large 
and  fruitful  crop  of  deteftable  vices  would 
unavoidably  arife  from  feeds,  that  were  fo 
diffufively  fcatter ’d,  as  were  thofe  of  un¬ 
bounded  fenfuality ,  and  brutal  ferocity ,  in 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire .  So  that 
vicious  propenfities,  and  wicked  habits, 
may  not  only  counteract  the  benign  in¬ 
fluence  of  Religion ,  but  even  fometimes 
give  it  a  total  overthrow ;  and  then  transfer 
its  name,  and  give  the  fandtion  of  its  au¬ 
thority,  to  the  moft  impure  and  deteftable 
Crimes . 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION. 

B?  UT  I  haften  in  the  laft  place  to  a  me- 
^  lancholy  conlideration  with  refpect  to 
the  fubjeft  of  Health :  which  is,  that  how 
great  foever  are  its  bleffings  to  the  Individu¬ 
al*  or  the  Public ,  it  ftands  expofed  not  on¬ 
ly  to  dangers  which  cannot  be  forefeen  5  or 
forefeen,  could  not  be  prevented  :  but  to 
fome  that  are  forefeen,  felt,  not  prevented, 
but  (what  is  more  extraordinary)  encourag¬ 
ed.  The  wifdom  and  piety  of  the  Legifla- 
ture  recommends  the  extirpation  of  Immo¬ 
rality  as  the  beft  means  to  fecure  public,  as 
well  as  private  happinefs ;  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Prefs,  the  Pulpit,  and  the 
Throne.  If  Health  then  may  be  deem’d  a 
bleffing  of  fo  diffufive  a  nature  as  to  affe£t 
the  manners ,  as  well  as  the  profperity  of  a 
people,  can  we  help  lamenting  that  injudi¬ 
cious  booksy  miftaken  zealy  and  pernicious  pa¬ 
tents  fhould  join  their  formidable  forces  to 
deftroy  fo  great  a  Good ? 

Ignorance ,  or  Knavery ,  in  this  arduous 
profeffion,  is  the  Herod  that  murders  fuch 
troops  of  Innocents  from  two  years  old,  and 
under,  who  might  reafonably  have  been 
prefumed  (at  lead:  a  considerable  part  of 
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them)  to  have  been  formed  capable  of 
reaching  the  proper  period,  when  they 
might  have  been  an  ornament,  or  defence 
to  their  Country.  But  not  only  the  pro- 
mifing  blofloms,  but  the  ripening  fruit  of 
merit,  is  doom’d  to  fall  by  the  fame  pefti- 
lential  blaft.  So  that  when  the  fword  of  fo¬ 
reign  difcord  is  fheathed  by  Peace  abroad  ; 
the  lives  of  Englijhmen,  are  ftill  liable  to  be 
deftroyed  by  Poifon,  at  home. 

With  refpedt  to  Books  - —  can  it  be  fjppof- 
ed,  that  three  or  four  prefcriptions,  of  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  even  oppofite  tendencies,  and 
directed  for  the  fame  difeafe,  can  have  any 
better  chance  of  being  applied  fuccefsfully 
to  the  reftoration  of  Health,  than  the  Atoms 
of  Epicurus  to  the  conftruftion  of  a  World  ? 

But  mifchief  may  be  done,  where  the  in¬ 
tent  was  good.  I  am  afraid  this  is  the  cafe 
with  fome  reverend  and  zealous  oppofers  of 
a  cuftom  which  has  all  the  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  its  perfect  eftablifhment,  that  a  ra¬ 
tional  theory,  and  a  fuccefsful  practice  can 
fupply.  And  in  a  difeafe  fo  generally  fatal 
before  this  invention,  as  defervedly  to  rank 
it  among  the  fevered:  fcourges  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 
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I  know  it  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  patent 
Medicines^  that  they  were  originally  the 
preferiptions  of  eminent  practitioners  in 
Phyfic.  This  perhaps  may  in  part  be  true. 
But  what  will  this  avail  in  their  defence  ? 
No  prudent  Phyfician  preferibes  the  fame 
remedy  to  the  fame  patient,  even  in  the 
fame  difeafe,  if  circumftances  materially 
vary.  And  change  of  weather,  conftitution, 
and  the  very  age  of  Man,  are  conjlantly  in¬ 
troducing  fome  material  changes. 

A  defignation  of  difeafes  by  geiieral  appel¬ 
lations  ,  is  another  fource  of  fatal  errors.  Of 
how  extenfive  a  fignification  is  the  word 
Fever  ?  From  what  different  caufes  may  it 
arife  ;  with  what  various  and  even  difeord- 
ing  fymptoms  is  it  fometimes  attended  ;  and 
yet  how  compendioufly  is  it  offer’d  to  be  cured! 
A  Cholic  is  another  of  thofe  imdiftingui fil¬ 
ing  names  that  muff  ever  impofe  on  the  un¬ 
wary  >  and  accordingly,  we  generally  fee  it, 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  Mankind  particu¬ 
larly,  nurfed  with  every  thing  comfortable 
and  cordial ;  till  by  adding  fufficient  fuel  to 
the  internal  flame,  the  Difeafe,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  are  confumed  together.  In  fhort,  what 
can  be  expected,  but  horrid  devaff ation  of 
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Lives,  where  one  remedy  is  conftantly,  and 
confidently  applied  for  diforders,  differing 
in  every  circumftance,  but  a  mifapplied  re- 
femblance  of  Names . 

There  is  indeed  a  fet  of  worthy,  and  in- 

* 

genious  members  of  the  Faculty,,  who  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  Hand  in  the 
breach,  and  to  defend  the  lives,  of  their 
Countrymen  from  fuch  dangerous  attacks  : 
who  employ  the  Authority  with  which  they 
are  inverted  as  a  College ,  in  vindicating  the 
genuine  honour  of  Phyfic ,  and  preventing 
the  practice  of  it  from  being  entrufted  in 
defperate,  or  defigning  hands.  But  the  evils 
here  complain’d  of,  are  perhaps  of  too  com¬ 
plicated  a  nature  for  their  power  alone  to 
prevent.  And  indeed  fhould  the  Public  at 
any  time  be  lefs  careful  of  Life,  and  Health, 
than  of  fuch  imaginary  advantages,  as  with¬ 
out  Health,  it  would  be  incapable  of  tail¬ 
ing,  there  would  be  no  room  to  hone  for  a 
proper  reformation,  till  it  arofe  from  fuch 
a  fenfe  of  neceffity,  fuch  a  painful  experi¬ 
ence,  as  it  is  earneftly  wilhed  fuch  hints  as 
thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  prevent. 

Without  entering  into  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  what  might  probably  encreafe  the 
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powers  and  extend  the  utility  of  the  art  of 
healing,  I  fhall  finifh  what  I  have  farther 
to  fay  on  this  head,  at  prefent,  with  a  fmgle, 
but  an  important  Obfervation. 

I  take  it  for  an  indifputable  fa£t,  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  ftruclure  of  the 
Body,  every  attempt  to  keep  it  in  Health, 
to  repair  its  decays,  or  rcftore  it  to  its 
priftinc  vigour,  mult  prove  unfuccefsfuk 
And  Medicine,  in  fuch  circumftances,  would 
fall  into  as  great  difgrace  as  even  a  Moliere , 
or  a  Montaigne  could  wifh.  Unfupported  by 
fafts,  and  unenlightened  by  experience, 
what  could  it  forbid,  foretel,  or  promife 
on  rational,  or  fatisfaftory  grounds  ?  It 
would  then  be  indeed  as  conjectural  and 
delufive,  as  its  warmed  oppofers  have  af~ 
ferted.  But  if  opportunities  are  not  given 
under  the  fan ct ion  of  Law,  for  a  fufficient 
number  of  Subjects  to  be  differed  by  the 
numerous  Students  of  Phyfic  in  this  King¬ 
dom,  they  muft  be  obtained  at  all  events. 
And  (if  methods  have  ever  been  ufed)  that 
offend  the  decorum  due  to  the  dead,  or  the 
dignity  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  muft  have 
arifen  from  fuch  caufes  as  might  well  de- 
ferve  the  ferious  attention  of  the  Legiflature. 

Whe- 
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Whether  the  Bodies  of  all  Malefaftors  indif- 
criminately,  might  not  after  execution  be 
configned  to  fuch  ufes,  as  well  as  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Murderers,  muft  be  left  to  higher 
powers  to  determine.  Xhofe  of  the  laft  fort 
being  generally  confined  to  the  refpeftive 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  fuffer,  makes 
them  not  extenfively  ufeful  ;  befides  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  fuch 
wretches, will  always  be  comparatively  final]. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  appearance 
and  difpofition  of  parts,  is  as  neceffary  to 
be  known,  as  the  changes  of  them  intro¬ 
duced  by  Difeafe  ;  and  if  this  can  be  learnt 
from  fuch  as  die  in  Hofpitals-,  the  former 
will  be  plainer  in  thofe  who  fuffer  at  the 
Tree. 

Upon  the  whole  —  Whoever  would  be 
happy  himfelf,  or  contribute  to  happinefs 
in  others,  muft  guard  againft  fuch  attacks 
upon,  and  innovations  of,  his  confutation , 
as  tend  to  introduce  difquieting  and  irregu¬ 
lar  appetites  in  himfelf,  and  to  extend  them 
(by  a  kind  of  unavoidable  communication,) 
to  the  difturbance  of  his  Country.,  his  Neigh¬ 
bour,  or  his  Friend. 

FINIS. 
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